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AFFILIATIONS THROUGH WORK IN MARBBIAL, HAITI 
RuHopa METRAUX 


New York, N. Y. 


In this paper I propose to examine briefly work relationships 
deriving from agriculture as one aspect of interpersonal relation- 
ships among the people of Marbial in southern Haiti.1 The 
region of Marbial, which includes the valley of the Gosseline 
River, extending southward from the Massif de la Selle toward 
the coast at Jacmel, and the connecting ravines and rough hills 
that break into the main valley—altogether some 150 square 
kilometers—is made up of five administrative “sections” but has 
no formal identity and is, indeed, in no sense a community. The 
more than 25,000 inhabitants, most of whom are Creole-speaking 
small peasant proprietors, renters or sharecroppers, live scattered 
on the land. People locate themselves by named neighborhoods, 
where many of the families have lived for several generations, 
but there is not a single village or hamlet in the region. Marbial 
is a poor region: the hills have been largely deforested and much 


1The field work on which this analysis is based was carried out by a 
team under the direction of Dr. Alfred Métraux. The project was planned 
and executed in preparation for a pilot project in fundamental education 
under the joint auspices of the Government of Haiti and UNESCO. 
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of the land is eroded. As in the past, but to a lesser extent, small 
coffee plantations provide a cash crop; but nowadays most peo- 
ple depend upon mixed subsistence farming for their livelihood. 
With few exceptions even those who have special skills—ear- 
penters, masons, leather workers, ete——are farmers first and 
craftsmen only secondarily. As elsewhere in Haiti, the handling 
of the larger crops (mainly coffee) and the buying and selling of 
larger animals—cows, goats, pigs—are in the hands of men, while 
the women are the regular vendors coming and going from the 
markets not only locally but also in distant towns and in Port- 
au-Prince. Though most people are Catholics, there is an active 
Protestant minority in Marbial and through the active cam- 
paigning of both Christian churches Vodou has been driven un- 
derground in this region. 

In Marbial, the organization of the agricultural year sets the 








cyclical pattern of group activity and the rhythm of group par- 
ticipation in the work of the local neighborhood. Since certain 
crops (ce. g. maize, several varieties of beans, etc.) are planted 
and harvested twice a year while others (e. g. millet, manioc, 
coffee) are harvested only once, the pattern of work is an inter- 
locking one of land preparation, planting and cultivation and 
harvesting with a corresponding rise and fall in the working pace 
and in the need for combined effort. Feelings of time pressure 
hasten the accomplishment of the hardest work of the spring 
land clearing and planting season (late February-April), of the 
first harvest (June-July) and the second planting (July-August), 
and of the second harvest (October) when the main coffee crop 
is also ready and must be taken in and prepared for sale before 
the year’s end. From December on, the first and second crops of 
millet are gradually harvested and those few people who have 
some irrigated land plant and later harvest beans; otherwise this 
period—until the next spring season commences—marks a pause 
in the work. The periods of greatest activity—at planting and 
harvesting—are those when, partly because the work is especially 
difficult, partly because time pressure is converted into work 
pressure, the demands for labor are the heaviest; it is then that 
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much of the work is accomplished by the combined efforts of 
larger neighborhood rather than household groups.* 

In Marbial, however, land is neither held nor worked coop- 
eratively. Each household, even in an extended family group, 
works its own land for its own benefit. When, as is often the 
case, several related households own neighboring strips of land 
or have rights on a parcel that is legally undivided, each owner 
nevertheless works his own land separately from the rest. For 
even where a piece of inherited land remains legally undivided 
for a generation or more, there is always an informal division 
among the heirs and in the next generation the same plots are 
further subdivided. And, though the owner of one strip may 
assist the others in getting their work done, the parcel as a whole 
—however small—is not treated as a unit in planting or harvest- 
ing. At most, an individual owner may give up his (or her) share 
for a shorter or longer period to another relative, allowing him 
(or her) free use or else entering into a renting or sharecrop 
agreement. When an inherited property is too small to be 
broken up, the whole plot may be rented out in one of several 
ways, but the income will then be divided among the several 
owners just as if each were working his (or her) own strip.* 

In Marbial the basic living and working unit is the household: 
generally speaking, a man, his wife and their children, sometimes 
other children of husband or wife, occasionally adopted children 
or indigent relatives, and possibly servants who work mainly for 
their keep. The land on which a household lives and which it 
works may be owned by the man or the woman, or some of it 
may be owned by each or by a parent of either of the two who 
has given it to them for use. The household as a whole work on 
this land and the products and income are pooled for the use of 


2For a detailed description of economic life in Marbial, see Alfred 
Métraux: L’homme et la terre dans la vallée de Marbial (Haiti). Paris, 
UNESCO/ED/Occ./10, 1951. 

3 For a more detailed description of land tenure, see Suzanne Comhaire- 
Sylvain: “Land Tenure in the Marbial Region, Haiti,’ pp. 180-84, Ac- 
culturation in the Americas, Selected Papers of the 29th International 
Congress of Americanists, Chicago, 1951. 
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the members, though they may be phrased as belonging to the 
mét kai (master of the house). But a man may have several 
households of which he is the head (for he may have several 
wives), and a woman may own land which is not worked for the 
household in which she lives but, strictly speaking, for herself 
(e. g. she may rent out land which she, personally, owns). As 
ach child has mastered the necessary skills, a father should— 
and if he ean, he usually will—give the child right of use of a 
small plot which it works for its own benefit, it is said. In the 
same way, a child may own an animal or two, from the sale of 
which it alone benefits. A successful man may trace his eco- 
nomic rise to an egg given him at New Year by a godparent or 
to a share in an animal which he helped to keep. The child, still 
a dependent, is then making an independent contribution to the 
food of the household or uses the money to purchase clothes. 
When a parent borrows money belonging to a child, the child 
may complain publicly if the debt is not repaid, even though the 
parents are angry because the child lacks respect. At the same 
time, the child remains a member of the household team and 
works for (not with) the father (or the mother if she is the ef- 
fective household head). The food grown under the direction of 
the household head is, in fact, eaten by everyone or sold by the 
man or woman for everyone’s needs, but the income from the 
disposition of the crops is phrased as ultimately the responsibil- 
ity of the household head alone, as the income from things which 
a woman vendor buys and sells belongs to the woman alone. In 
the same way, a mother or sister may sell food grown or objects 
made by a son or brother, but the benefits from the sale are his 
alone—though he should not inquire into the details of the sale. 
Similarly, any money which a household member earns by his 
(or her) own efforts are his (or hers) to be disposed of; as a 
member of a household most or all of it is likely to be contributed 
to the household. 

Parents—men and women—say that in times of hardship they 
give the best of their food to the small children: while they 
themselves eat only mangoes for several days, the children are 
given a little maize or some other food once a day. Conversely, 
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when a child is obviously starving, others may accuse the parents 
—who are just as hungry—of eating at their child’s expense. 

As an organized unit, then, the relationships among the mem- 
bers of the household—as far as work and the benefits from work 
are concerned—are complementary. The wife works for her 
husband, the children work for the father (or for the mother 
when she is the effective household head); the parents feed and 
clothe and care for those dependent upon them. As individuals, 
the household members may make parallel independent contri- 
butions to the household of which they are members. 

When two households are involved in an exchange, it is a re- 
ciprocal one of like or equivalent gifts—except that parents may 
continue to contribute food and help to a young married couple, 
who also, out of respect, continue to work at least occasionally 
for the parents. Two households may from time to time ex- 
change food, but they do not cooperatively cook food which they 
have separately produced, except on special occasions when each 
may make a contribution to a feast which all will eat. Some of 
these occasions are phrased as being for the benefit of a specific 
individual. Among relatives and sometimes among neighbors, 
the exchange may not be strictly reckoned. This is one way a 
more well-to-do relative can come to the temporary assistance 
of a poorer one. Exchanges of this sort are especially character- 
istic of siblings who live near one another on good terms. 

In all agricultural work, the whole household works under the 
direction of the household head, whether a man or a woman. In 
the household there is only a partial division of labor. The 
heaviest work of preparing the fields is done by the men with 
some assistance from the women and children, but is regarded as 
men’s work. Planting is done by men and women together; in 
planting maize, for instance, the men put down the seeds and the 
women follow, covering the grains. Men and women working 
together—or interchangeably—cultivate the crops, helped by the 
children. Everyone works together on the harvest. The earliest 
coffee crop is harvested by women and children, but during the 
main harvest men and women work together. Here the men 
carry the heavy bags into which the women strip the bushes. 
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Women and children working together clean and pack the dried 
berries when they have been prepared, but much of the hard 
work of preparation is done by men. Women and children also 
do such jobs as shelling dried beans after these have been har- 
vested; in many households they do almost all the cultivation of 
the fields. Some work, therefore, is done primarily by men alone; 
some is done by men and women working side by side or in 
pairs; some is done by women and children. Al] children—boys 
and girls—learn to do women’s work; many women can do men’s 
work if they must and there is always a certain interchange- 
ability. 

In most poor households there are more people than the land can 
support and some or all the ablebodied adults must get addi- 
tional work to increase the household income. It is the young 
men and women of such households—where the household head 
cannot or will not give them land to work on their own—who 
become renters and sharecroppers or who leave the region alto- 
gether. They are also fhe main source of labor in the neighbor- 
hood. 

In well-to-do families, on the contrary, there is more work 
than the family, however large, can manage or is willing to un- 
dertake. In these households one finds collected younger and 
poorer kin, servants, assistants and hangers-on who contribute 
work for their keep; some work seasonally, some all year round. 
It is the heads of such households who are the notables of the 
neighborhood and who are the employers of larger groups of 
workers outside the family. 

But rich or poor, large or small, few households can accom- 
plish the heaviest work of the year without some assistance from 
the outside. Whenever there is a big job to be done, it is dis- 
tributed not among a few people working over a long period of 
time, but among many people who work at it simultaneously to 
get it done quickly. And it is felt that one man working steadily 
on his own land for ten days cannot get as much work done as 
ten men can working together for one day. A big job, therefore, 
is at least begun by a larger group than is ordinarily found in 
one household, though it may be finished up by the household or 
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by an individual. This means that during peak agricultural pe- 
riods, men and some women are working only part time on their 
own land; the rest of the time they are on the move from one 
household to another working on the land. 

In spite of the large numbers of those who must depend upon 
working for others to get their living, there is in Marbial no 
group of men or women who are Classified as agricultural labor- 
ers. In theory at least, those who work with (or for) one another 
are also independent owners and/or renters of land who have 
their own work to do and who, from time to time, also require 
assistance. The working division in Marbial is between those 
landholders who quite regularly call upon others for assistance 
but who do not themselves work on others’ land, those who are 
more or less mutually dependent upon one another, and those 
who are regularly available for work away from their own land 
and who can seldom get assistance for themselves. In one 
sense, therefore, all are independent of one another and the sys- 
tem of getting large scale jobs done is regarded as one of ex- 
change among equals. In fact, there are always some men and 
women who are day laborers, going from job to job as they can 
find work. 

Such jobs are contracted for as the neéd arises, usually by the 
day or for a few days. But occasionally a man or woman will 
be hired for a longer period to complete a specific task. For in- 
stance, an individual may be given the job of clearing a whole 
field within a certain period. This system of work is known as 
apéyad. Payment is a lump sum for the finished task. Occa- 
sionally a whole group will accept such a job and each will then 
share in the payment; this is the preferred way of handling the 
work. It is, however, altogether an unpopular arrangement 
which only the most needy will undertake to supplement a 
meagre income; it is considered very hard work. It is also a 
way in which a well-to-do relative or neighbor can assist a poorer 
one. But the adpéyd system is regarded as a most miserable way 
of earning money, in which the sense of hardship is accentuated 
because when the work is done, there is only money and no food 
to show for it. One way in which a landless individual—usually 
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a single man—can get a tiny plot on which to live and perhaps to 
grow a little food, without getting money, is to become a care- 
taker of a plot of land owned by a well-to-do man. All these are 
ways for the really indigent to survive—no more. 

Nowadays a man may hire one person or a group of day la- 
borers to do a job, paying each one for his work at the rate of 
about .50 or .75 gourde a day. (The gourde is stabilized at 20 
American cents.) During the agricultural season, such paid la- 
borers—usually working only part of a day—hire themselves out 
to weed and cultivate the fields and do other work of a like kind. 
During the dead season, in winter, they are dependent upon 
whatever jobs turn up, such as breaking rocks, clearing brush or 
pruning trees, ete. Some of the men—and women—who do this 
work are the poor, the people who do not have sufficient land; 
others are young men who are trying to become more independent 
of their families. 

However, in Marbial as elsewhere in Haiti, most of the large 
scale work gets done by the combite system and it is through the 
combite that the neighborhood is linked together in work. ““Com- 
bite” (in Creole, kébit), as the word is used in Marbial, is actu- 
ally a generic term for a number of different arrangements, all of 
which have in common the fact that a group of people are en- 
gaged in working simultanously at one task for part or the whole 
of one day. 

The most common form of combite in Marbial is the ron 
(round). This is also the form in which there is straight ex- 
change among the participants, for the rén is in fact a chain of 
small combites in which all the members work together for one 
another in turn, and they neither pay nor feed each other for the 
work that is done. It is the basis for most of the work which 
relatives and neighbors do together as friends. Sometimes the 
ron works together two or three times a week,.usually half a day 
at atime. (The term rén can also be used for any kind of work 
that is done for half a day.) Two men or a dozen or more may 
help one another out in this way. Occasionally, when the group 
is numerous, the members may become an “association,” which 
is still an informal work group. One such association, which 
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worked together for a season, included two brothers, a brother- 
in-law, a paternal uncle, a baptismal relative of one family and 
several similarly related men from another family, all of whom 
had property in the same vicinity. As these men also belonged 
to formal work societies (see below), they worked togetiier only 
when they were neither busy with the societies nor alone with 
their separate households. 

Even though there are no money transactions among the men 
who belong to a rén, in the long run some members may be work- 
ing for money. For sometimes in a rén association there may be 
several semi-professional day laborers. When their turn comes, 
instead of having the group work on their own land, they “sell” 
their day to another man and collect the payment for the work 
of the whole group. So, rather than working alone for a daily 
wage, they work as members of a group and in turn collect a 
larger sum rather than a small one. In the rén, in terms of the 
product of the work, there is an individual rather than a group 
benefit—some men get work done on their fields, others earn a 
living. 

Whereas in the rén work is exchanged for work, in other types 
of combite the exchange is of another kind. Those who work are 
called together by a man who is not necessarily part of the work- 
ing group (though he or members of his household may be) and 
repayment may be in money or food or in a combination of the 
two. 

The smallest of such working arrangements, in which perhaps 
five to ten persons are involved, is called a jouné. This group 
works somewhat less than a full day. It may be organized for a 
variety of purposes, such as planting or cultivating a small plot 
or harvesting a field crop. At the end of the day the organizer 
may give the participants a small meal and a small payment 
(about .20 gourde each) or, more commonly, he will only pay 
them (.40 to .50 gourde each). A generous man will have passed 
out a round or two of rum to “activate” the workers. As this is 
the kind of work that is ordinarily done by the household per- 
haps with the help of one or two friends and relatives, only more 
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or less well-to-do people are likely to make regular use of the 
jouné. 

Another type of combite is the vdjou, in which the participants 
work together for only half a day, generally for three or four 
hours in the morning; perhaps as many as fifteen to twenty-five 
people may be engaged. A vdjow may be organized for such 
work as sowing, which must be accomplished quickly but is not 
very arduous. As in the jouné, the participants may be paid 
(about .20 gourde each) or else they may be given a small meal. 
This is the largest combite that is called by most people at any 
time and in a bad year it may be the largest group brought to- 
gether by anyone. 

There are several variations of these two types of coimbite; 
one, for instance, has a name that indicates that the participants 
must supply their own food. But all fall more or less into the 
pattern of the jouné or the vdjou. 

The most impressive type of combite is known in Marbial as a 
kové (corvee). It is also the largest one, for as many as 100 
people may participate. Although the hardest labor may be in- 
volved, this is the working arrangement the participants most 
enjoy, as it is also the one that gives the greatest satisfaction, in 
spite of the heavy expense involved, to its organizer. Ideally, as 
it is expressed, no repayment of any kind is involved in a kové; 
instead there is a feast at the end of the day when the work is 
done, offered by the organizer to those who have been working. 
The feast—with food and perhaps dancing—and the pleasure 
they get out of working in a jolly company are the preferred re- 
wards; a man who is a good organizer and who is liberal-handed 
‘an always count upon getting enough men and women to ac- 
complish even a large task. Ordinarily, no stingy man can make 


up a kové, )ut a powerful one can oblige people to work for him 
without adequate repayment. These are’ men who have coercive 
power, not just the notables of the neighborhood; so, for instance, 
it is one of the chief accusations against section chiefs (local 
government officials) that they force people to work by threaten- 
ing rather than by rewarding them and the section chiefs them- 
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selves admit that the ability to get labor is an inducement for 
taking office—though they deny abusing their position. 

A kévé may be organized to prepare large fields in the spring, 
to harvest a large coffee crop and prepare the coffee beans, or for 
a major building operation, such as transporting the heavy ma- 
terials needed to build a house. It is regarded, by those who 
have organized a kové, as the most expensive way of getting a 
piece of work done; part of the organizer’s repayment is in the 
prestige he gains and in his certainty that he can count on getting 
workers for another occasion. As for most work that is rewarded 
with food rather than paid in money, the expenditure is greater 
than it would be if each worker received cash. However, since 
only part of the food for the feast is actually purchased, the out- 
lay of cash may be less than it would have been for wages. Then 
too, men who have organized a kové complain that less work gets 
done, for they have little control over the output of any individ- 
ual. Instead of disciplining the participants, as they say they 
ean lay laborers, they must continually urge them along, heart- 
ening them with promises of the feast to come. On the other 
hand, the absence of sharp discipline makes the work pleasanter 
for those who do it, as it is easier for them to set and maintain 
their own working pace. In this they are helped by the mu- 
siclans who accompany the work and the man who “throws” the 
songs for the group. But, however the work is organized, how- 
ever much the workers are exhorted to hurry, and however hard 
the song leader pushes the pace, there are always pauses when 
the workers gossip and there are always individuals who stop to 
tell a joke or to dance a few steps or who rest themselves. A 
recurrent theme of the work songs is the jibing comment on 
those who come late, work little and eat enormously. 

When a man organizes any type of combite, he usually can 
count upon some of his relatives and neighbors to come to his 
assistance as he in his turn—unless he is too important a man— 
will come to theirs. In addition, he counts upon those who make 
a living doing daily jobs. But the backbone of the combite sys- 
tem is the work society—either the informal associations of the 
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rén or formally organized societies for which the rén in part sets 
the pattern. 

In Marbial these are commonly known as Vaksin societies, 
from the bamboo trumpets which the “orchestra” play to ac- 
company the work. In the past a special type of drum (maz6) 
was also used, but nowadays, because of the association with 
Vodou, drums have been banned by both the Protestant and 
Catholic churches. (Actually an entirely different type of drum 
was used.) Strict Protestants do not permit the use of any mu- 
sical instruments and also forbid the gay work chants, so that 
they work to the rather lachrymose accompaniment of hymns. 
Among Catholics, however, each formally organized work society 
has its four or five musicians who play a set of Vaksin trumpets. 
It is said that in the past the societies were known either by the 
type of instruments played or by the type of rhythm each pre- 
ferred in its music. 

Traditionally, the old work societies are described as having 
been organized among the households of the extended family 
group—the lakou—but in all likelihood even then such societies 
extended beyond the family in its membership. In the lakou, 
ach household also worked its own land for its own benefit; it 
is said that it was as members of a work society that the family 
worked in common on each other’s fields. The societies also 
linked the households together in a number of other ways. For 
example, it was through the work societies that members of the 
lakou organized dances which were attended not only by all the 
relatives but also by people from other lakow in a neighborhood. 
The societies also organized the funerals of its members. The 
head of the lakou was likewise the nominal head of the work 
society, and it is said that the societies, in this form, disinte- 
grated when the heads of the old lakou died, when the lakou also 
broke up. This at least is the tradition. 

Nowadays, although there is a tendency for relatives to work 
together in the rén and in the informal associations, the Vaksin 
societies are primarily semi-professional organizations joined by 
poor men and by the young men of better-off families. The 
leaders of the societies are neighborhood notables. None of the 
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societies has continuity beyond one agricultural season, though 
many of the same men join a society the following year having 
the same or another name. In the Vaksin societies, the men 
work together as in a rén but their chief interest is in making 
money—each member in turn being paid for the work of the 
whole group. The exceptions are certain of the officers, who are 
chiefly interested in getting a labor group for their land and who 
in return supply entertainment rather than pay. 

As in the rén, the members have a common aim, but whereas 
in the rén men worked together to get each man’s work done, in 
the Vaksin society it is to make money for each man. Thus, the 
work that is done and the money that is earned benefits each 
participant individually. There is the difference also that the 
work societies generally are working for an employer who him- 
self personally benefits by the work done. 

The members of a well organized society are subject to con- 
siderable internal discipline. They are obligated to come to 
work, but a man who cannot attend may send a substitute, so 
that at any time a working party may include a number of 
young boys or even women, representing their fathers, brothers, 
and husbands. Even so, not all members work with the society 
regularly. For instance, at a meeting at which a new society was 
being formed, a young man in the group refused to accept an 
office saying that since he was a day laborer he often had to be 
absent. When he was free, he continued, he would serve in the 
society and would always be ready to work, but he could not 
take an office that would make his presence obligatory. When a 
member—at least an officer—absents himself without reason, the 
whole group have the right to go to his home to play tricks on 
him and eat up all his food as a punishment. (The punishment 
is parallel to the reward given by an officer of the society who 
reecives free labor. In the one case, the entertainment is freely 
given; in the other it is forced upon the man.) On one such oc- 
casion, a band went to the home of one of its officers, demanding 
to know whether he were sick. The young man’s father himself 
told them that his son had been idling in the house all day. The 
boy had to pay the usual forfeit and the band even led off his 
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goat. Later it was claimed that this had been done merely to 
frighten the boy; the men said that although they had the right 
to do so, they would not really kill his only animal. At other 
times members have to pay a cash fine for non-attendance. On 
the other hand, if a member falls sick or has an accident, the 
societies are obligated to work on his land for him. Stories are 
told of comrades in a society who worked for a sick member for 
most of one season. 

The Vaksin societies occasionally organize amusements for 
themselves. Some are dances given by important officers. For 
others the members themselves may make up a small collection. 
These are sometimes regarded as rather rowdy affairs from which 
respectable women ought to stay away, but much depends on who 
organizes the affair. However, except when an important officer 
gives a dance—which redounds to his prestige—these amuse- 
ments are no longer a means of display for wealthy families; 
they are rather a way for poor men to find a little distraction. 

In spite of their importance, the Vaksin societies do not al- 
ways and among everyone stand in good repute. Protestants 
are kept from joining them because of their traditional associa- 
tion with Vodou, music and musical instruments and gaiety. 
However, as the president of one Vaksin society was a well-to-do 
young Protestant, it is evident that not everyone accepts the 
ban. The parish priest also inveighed against the societies, 
partly because he wanted to encourage men to join the Catholic 
“eooperatives” which he was attempting to form, perhaps partly 
also because he himself was influenced by Protestant attitudes. 
In addition, older and well-to-do men and their families tend 
somewhat to deprecate the activities of the young and the poor 
—who make up such societies. 

A. work society may be formed whenever there is a large 
enough group who are willing to work together—perhaps twenty 
men—and it continues only as long as fhe officers can maintain 
discipline, within a single season. Each society has a name and 
a flag, given by one of the officers, which is carried when the 
members walk abroad in a body and is planted in the field where 
work is going on. Each also has a complicated hierarchical or- 
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ganization with a large number of officers with resounding titles 
and associated duties and honors; in fact, in a small society, 
most of the members may be officers. In one, of fifteen members, 
ten had titles and the remaining five complained about their 
humble positions as mere “soldiers.” In addition, there is the 
band of musicians, who are themselves hierarchically organized 
according to the instrument each plays. 

No two societies are organized in the same way, but at the 
head of each there is a neighborhood notable, not necessarily a 
wealthy man, but one to whom people are bound to listen. He 
is a man with judgment and experience, who takes on the organi- 
zational initiative and responsibility and acts as general adviser; 
preferably he is a man of some means. The position gives him 
a certain prestige, which may be enhanced by his acts of 
generosity. He himself does not work and he need not accom- 
pany the group, but he makes arrangements for work for them. 
He must be present at every social occasion of his society. Gen- 
erally he has a title such as Prézidd-d-chéf or Prézidd-bayonet. 
His wife too is likely to have one of the honorific women’s titles. 
The next man in authority, who may be called Gouvéné-d-chéf 
or Késit (Consul), is the active leader who goes everywhere with 
the society; he too is a man of some consequence who does not 
work with the rest. He knows down to the last detail what is 
going on and is responsible for making decisions and for keeping 
order; he supervises the work on the spot and sees to it that 
everyone does his share of work and gets his share of the re- 
wards. He is regarded as a deputy of the president, and himself 
has a deputy; sometimes he is the head of the “council” of offi- 
cers close to the president. After him come a whole group of 
lesser officers, each with his deputy or aide. There is, for in- 
stance, the gouvéné-laplas and his aide, the jénéral-laplas; he is 
the deputy of the governor-in-chief and also (through his own 
aide) collects the money of the society and brings it to the 
governor-in-chief. Though he works with the others, it is his 
right to stop whenever he wishes to rest. There is also the 
jénéral-polis and his aide, whose responsibility it is to keep order 
and discipline at work. One man, when a new society was being 
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formed, refused this office because, he said, being méchd (tough 
and nasty) he was afraid he would beat people too hard; a sec- 
ond man refused the office because he, on the contrary, did not 
feel strong enough and preferred some other office. There is also 
regularly one officer who is, so to speak, in charge of the com- 
missariat, as he arranges for food and drink for the society and, 
where the members are given a meal, investigates its quality and 
sufficiency. In some societies there is a secretary who keeps 
track of the names of members. Other minor officers have fanci- 
ful titles and duties, sometimes definitely of a joking order, such 
as the Jal-silas (General Silence), who quiets things down when 
the members get too noisy. Finally, at the bottom of the hier- 
archy, are those who just work and obey orders like good soldiers. 
A number of women dignitaries are associated with the society, 
ach one known as a special kind of “queen.” They are most in 
evidence on social occasions, but they may also come to the 
largest combites—for instance during the coffee harvest. Some, 
like the important men, are obliged to give a dance or a feast and 
they too are entitled to a certain amount of free work in return. 
So, in fact, the officers give and receive special favors in accord- 
ance with the importance of their positions. In the Vaksin so- 
cieties there is no longer the full equality of the rén. 

The officers, when a new society is being formed, are not 





elected by their fellows, but are appointed usually at the sugges- 
tion of the organizer, or they may choose an office and are con- 
firmed in their choice or not, as the case may be. Each can 
exercise his talent or indulge his taste. If the assembled group 
gives assent to the appointment, they shout and the trumpets 
blare out a salute; if they are dissatisfied, they keep silent—that 
is, their disapproval is implied, not outspoken. People say that 
if a man is a gro nég or a gra tét (a big shot) he ought to put 
this aside when he joins a society, but that sometimes a little 
man gets to be self-important when he becomes an officer. 

Much of the time the officers carry out their duties with an air 
of mock seriousness and their relations to one another and to the 
ordinary members are a common source of amusement. There 
is, however, an undercurrent of seriousness that sometimes comes 
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to the surface, as when the officers make speeches—which they 
enjoy and may excel at doing. So, for instance, at the founding 
of the society Flé dé Roz, one man after another made speeches 
of the following sort: “A society is a good thing that one ought 
to do with enthusiasm; a society does good things. A society is 
proper and orderly. Those who sell their day can make as much 
as three or four gourdes’ profit. Rebels deserve to be punished 
and ought to be corrected. Members ought not disobey; they 
ought not be undisciplined ...” The speaker quoted, an old 
man, was experienced in the ways of societies. His every remark 
was punctuated by loud blasts by the musicians and shouts of 
approbation by the crowd. 

The officers are jealous of their titles and prerogatives and are 
fond of celebrating themselves and one another while the group 
is at work. Then, taking time out, they will “salute” with 
trumpet and voice the President of Haiti, notables who are 
present or who pass by on the road, their host, and one another 
in rank order. On one such occasion, 1 man near the bottom of 
the hierarchy was inadvertently omitted. So strenuously did he 
object that finally everyone was saluted again, the governor-in- 
chief this time keeping very accurate count so that everyone was 
included in his exact place. 

Thus, in the formal work societies, a miscellaneous assortment 
of men of a neighborhood organize themselves into a coherent 
group and an efficient team by imposing upon themselves an 
hierarchical order in which each individual has his place, his 
duties and his rightful compensation, even though the whole 
organization has an air of mock seriousness. In their titles, the 
societies echo those of the army, the civil government and the 
Vodou sanctuary. The duties of the officers, specific as they are 
to the particular context, in the way in which they are phrased 
echo the relationship of official to ordinary citizen, parent to 
child, and vice versa. In their organization, the societies also 
reflect the local social hierarchy, for heading them one finds the 
men who are important in other respects as well. Otherwise, the 
societies are joined by the young men of well-to-do families but 
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not by their elders. (In this way the family assures itself of a 
certain amount of free work when the young man’s turn comes 
around; through the society, he still works for his family as well 
as independently.) At the same time, all those who are members 
work together more or less equally and more or less equally 
benefit by the performance of the group, whether their recom- 
pense is work on their fields or payment for work done elsewhere. 
The main exceptions are the organizer and the effective leader, 
both of whom get work done for them without their working, in 
return for their organizing abilities and for the role they play in 
giving and presiding over dances and feasts. Except for these men, 
when the members are paid by someone who hires the society, it 
is on one scale; when they eat, it is approximately the same food 
for all. 

In the work societies in Marbial, the organization of mutual 
aid—which is common throughout Haiti—has been adapted to 
local conditions of poverty and land shortage, so that individuals 
—whether or not they have sufficient land—can earn some sort 
of living in not too incongenial fashion. At the same time, those 
owners of larger properties who have need of labor to get their 
work done, can count on getting experienced teams of men who 
are accustomed to working together and who enjoy doing so. 
Because the men are hired on a piece work basis, those who have 
much land can get their labor without committing themselves to 
longer term—and therefore expensive—employment. _ 

But the Vaksin societies are merely the most elaborate and 
professional type of organization for combined agricultural work. 
Out in the fields, all groups—large and small, relatives and 
neighbors or semi-professionals, formed for the day or for a 
longer period—tend to carry out the work in much the same way 
and, within their means, all indulge in the same kinds of amuse- 
ments and spur themselves on to get the work done. Only the 
stricter Protestants, because they have less—or no—music to 
work by, lack some of the verve of the others. ‘And, although 
the forms of organization and the names by which they are 
known differ somewhat in various parts of Haiti, the work of 
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the combites (taking into consideration differences of crops, etc.) 
seems to be similar in Marbial and elsewhere.* 

Chief among the amusements of work parties are the im- 
promptu songs by which they accompany themselves at their 
labor. In the Vaksin societies, the “orchestra” sets the rhythm 
for the songs and the work (as drums do in other parts of Haiti). 
These orchestras are to be heard at most of the larger combites. 
In smaller groups the men sing without accompaniment while 
one man, perhaps, beats out the rhythm on his hoe. The singing 
generally is antiphonal; that is, a song leader “sends” the phrase, 
which is then taken up by the group. In this way the leader 
constantly adds new lines, the immediate appropriateness of 
which catches and holds the amused attention of the singers. 
The themes and melodies of the work songs are, for the most 
part, traditional; the particular words are adapted to the situa- 
tion of the moment and the tune is embellished according to the 
leader’s virtuosity and the singers’ ability to follow him. 

These work songs not only serve to set a rhythmic pace, but 
also in their words add to the enjoyment of the participants. 
For in the combite chants the gossip of the neighborhood and 
comment. upon public and private events alike find expression. 
Recurrent themes—indirect references to the peccadillos of the 
workers, sly remarks about the lazy, insinuations about the 
stinginess of some employers and praise of others, celebrations 
of important men and satirical comment on the mighty who have 
fallen—all are fashioned to the neighborhood news of the mo- 
ment. Serious problems are here treated with flashing amuse- 
ment and barbed wit. The work songs are men’s songs, reflecting 
masculine views. And nowadays many of the songs contain 





*For descriptions of combites at work and work societies elsewhere in 
Haiti, see especially: Harold Courlander: Haiti Singing. Chapel Hill, 
University of North Carolina Press, 1939. Melville J. Herskovits: Life in 
a Haitian Valley. New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1937. An excellent fiction- 
alized account of work relations in a small community is also given in 
Jacques Roumain: Masters of the Dew. Translated by Langston Hughes 
and Mercer Cooke. New York, Reynal and Hitchcock, 1947. (This book 
has, however, a definite political bias.) 
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veiled references to forbidden Vodou topics, especially to people’s 
secret Vodou activities. 

One song, for instance, was about a man whose horse had been 
stolen. He, who in the past had himself been an otigd (Vodou 
priest), went to see an otigd to have a charm made to recover his 
horse and catch the thief. After two months, still no results. 
The singers sang the tale to tease the man. 


Or, a man bribed a police marshal. The singers told about it: 


Maréchal pa palé sa Marshal, don’t talk about it 
Ma ba you bef pounoude... Tllgiveyouanox for that 


The smallest event of the moment can be turned into a song. 
A man with a camera came to watch a group at work, and the 
men hoped to have their picture taken; they sang: 


Yo vini tiré potré nou! They have come to take our 

picture! 

Through the song makers, the men who sing the songs and the 
passersby and idlers who hear them, the petty news of the neigh- 
borhood passes from person to person and becomes common 
knowledge, though often enough in distorted form. By such 
means, private opinions, seldom aired in single face to face en- 
counters, are expressed and take the shape of public opinion 


In such ways as these, through their work, the people of the 
neighborhood are knit together into loose groups and a whole 
series of personal relationships is maintained through common 
activities. In work groups outside the household, it is primarily 
the men who are involved, but through them all the members of 
the household participate,‘if only indirectly. The work groups, 
centering on agricultural work, furthermore illustrate a differ- 
ence between men’s and women’s ways. In the markets and 
elsewhere, women work side by side in parallel, but congenial, in- 
dependence. In the fields, the men are organized into slightly 
binding, never permanent, and often interlocking groups. Such 
groups some women enter as auxiliaries and most women at one 
time or another work alongside the men; individually, women 
may do men’s work. But even the men working together, re- 
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garding membership in work groups as voluntary and treating 
the labor situation—whatever it may be objectively—as if each 
man were a landholder who could contribute only part of his 
time to shared activities, remain in their feeling independent of 
one another. 





The basis of this shared work is, first of all, reciprocity in the 
work itself. Attention is focused upon the job that needs to be 
done. Secondarily, a good deal of attention is paid individuals 
through the songs and through the celebration of the officers in 
the salutes. It is significant that all this goes on lightheartedly, 
while the men work as a unit, one beside the other. 

In the rén there is a full exchange of work as each man works 
for all the others in turn, and they, in his turn, for him. But in 
the other forms of combite, one kind of thing is exchanged for 
another at the same time that the work partners (if they belong 
to a rén, an association, or a work society) also. keep up the work 
exchange among themselves. In all sueh combites, there is an 
asymmetrical exchange between a group who give their labor to 
an individual and the individual who feasts or pays the group. 
The more often a man can employ such groups and the larger the 
groups he calls together—especially if he feasts rather than pays 
them—the greater is his local prestige, so that this asymmetrical 
exchange further enhances the importance of the notables—the 
well-to-do men of a neighborhood. It is simultaneously an ex- 
pression of and a way of intensifying their power. This is like- 
wise true of the leading officers of a work society, who are, in 
fact, by and large the same notables. Yet those who work for 
them, however much they may need the work, remain inde- 
pendent of them, in contrast to those who live as servants and 
assistants within the households of the well-to-do. 

It has sometimes been said that the combite is a form of “co- 
operative” work, though some writers stress that its purpose is 
rather “mutual self-help” ® or “mutual aid and fellowship,” ® so 
that the area of “cooperation” is at least implicitly defined. For, 


5 See Herskovits, op. cit. p. 70. 
6 See James G. Leyburn: The Haitian People. New Haven, Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1941, pp. 165, 199-200. 
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if cooperation is defined in terms of the goal and the end product 
of work (i. e. the workers have a common goal of benefit to them 
collectively) rather than in terms of the means by which work 
is done (i. e. a group working together), one would do better not 
to use this term in connection with work relationships in Mar- 
bial. For, while men share the doing of a task, the goal in cach 
case is an individual, not a shared one. The aim of each partici- 
pant may be a personal one 





to earn a fee, ete., and the end for 
which the group work is done is a wholly individual one—to 
prepare the fields, to sow or cultivate or harvest the crop belong- 
ing to a single household for its own use. Even in a ron, where 
there is exact exchange, the work of the group is not for the 
benefit of the group as such, but for each of its members indi- 
vidually. It is true that the preferred reward for a piece of 
shared work is a feast in which all the workers share. It is sig- 
nificant, however, that this is an alternative to individual pay- 
ment, on the one hand, and that the feast redounds to the 
personal credit of the man who gives it, on the other. 

In this way, shared group work is entirely consonant with 
ideas of individual ownership in the single houschold and with 
the relations of households of kin and neighbors to one another. 
The fact that each household needs extra hands to perform cer- 
tain tasks—which are considered to be difficult and to require 
speed of execution—affects the manner in which the work is per- 
formed, but not the ends for which it is done. This is of crucial 
importance, for it is precisely the separate aim of each individual 
that holds the group together; and the leaders in the work so- 
cieties, like the notables for whom the largest tasks are per- 
formed, reinforce both the group’s coherence and the individual 
aim. Examining work relationships among the people of a 
neighborhood in Marbial, it becomes apparent such relationships 
are thought to help and enhance the individual and that the 
shared experiences and pleasures only incidentally are effective 
in giving form and coherence to the neighborhood. 


7 For a discussion of a definition of “cooperation,” in the sense that it is 
used here, see Margaret Mead, editor: Cooperation and Competition 
Among Primitive Peoples, New York, McGraw Hill, 1937. 
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During the seventeenth century, the Franciscans repeatedly 
attempted to incorporate the montana tribes of eastern Peru into 
the Catholie Church and the Spanish Empire. This was a diffi- 
cult task, since these tribes did not make promising neophytes 
and on the whole, except in the Huanuco area, the Franciscans 
failed to achieve either of their purposes. By the end of the 
century, the Franciscans in Peru seem to have been discouraged 
and while they still supplied friars for the missions already 
established, there was little heart for new ventures. 

In the first decade of the eighteenth century, the movement 
into the montana was renewed with fresh vigor under the leader- 
ship of Spanish friars, some of whom had been trained in Mexico 
and Guatemala by the noted Fray Antonio Margil. Perhaps the 
most notable achievement of these new workers was the estab- 
lishment of a number of missions in a part of the Tarma montana 
whose inhabitants had resisted the advance of the missions in 
the seventeenth century with the greatest stubbornness, namely 
the Cerro de la Sal area. Now in the eighteenth century a chain 
of at least seven permanent missions was begun along the Perene 
River! and sixteen more in the Gran Pajonal. Preparations had 


1The seven permanent missions were: Quimiri (the modern La Merced), 
Nijandaris, Cerro de la Sal, Metraro, Eneno, Pichana and San Tadeo de 
los Autes. Three other missions were founded along the Perene early in 
the eighteenth century, but since they lasted only a few years, these are 
not named here. Nijandaris lay three leagues below Quimiri, Cerro de la 
Sal five leagues below Nijandaris, Metraro seven leagues below Cerro de la 
Sal, Eneno three leagues below Metraro, Pichana eighteen leagues below 
Eneno and San Tadeo sixteen leagues below Pichana. 
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almost been completed for the founding of missions among the 
Conibo of the middle Ucayali, when the rebellion of Juan Santos 
Atahualpa in 1742 caused the ruin of all the missions of the 
Pajonal and the Perene and closed the entire area to white pene- 
tration for many years. 

It is the purpose of this article to examine briefly some of the 
general cultural aspects of these missions, in particular, their 
founding, the manner of government, the mission Indians them- 
selves, and finally the epidemics which decimated the missions. 
Since it is obviously impossible to treat of all seven missions in 
one article, in as far as present sources permit only one mission, 
San Antonio de Eneno, will be treated in detail here. Eneno was 
perhaps the most typical of all the missions since it was neither 
the most hispanized nor the most primitive. 

1. The founding of the missions. The success of the missions 
in the montafia of Tarma was thought by the friars to be con- 
tingent on a complete control by the missionaries of the great 
salt deposits of the Cerro de la Sal, which supplied the needs of 
the inhabitants of a vast expanse of the montana.? From the 
very beginning, therefore, it was planned to found at one time 
three missions: the first at Quimiri (La Merced) to insure un- 
broken communications with Spanish Peru, the second at the salt 
deposits themselves and the third at the spot which was called 
the port of Eneno because the Indians used to load the mined 
salt on their rafts at this point to transport it to their homes 
down river and to the other tribes. If these three points could 
be firmly held, it was felt that the Indians would prove more 
tractable and the work of reduction and conversion would be 
rendered easier, since only those Indians who resided in a mis- 
sion or who had a letter from a missionary testifying to their 
good conduct could cut salt.* Thus through control of the salt 


2For more information concerning these salt deposits, see the article by 
this author, “The Salt Trade among the Montafia Indians of the Tarma 
Area of Eastern Peru,” Primitive Man, XXIII (1950), 103-108. 

3 This plan was sponsored by several missionaries, perhaps by none with 
more cogency than by Fray Manuel de Biedma. See Carta del Padre 
Fray Manuel de Biedma al M. R. P. Fray Feliz de Como. Comas, Diciem- 
bre 23. 1685. Archivum Generale Ordinis Minorum, Missiones Peruviae 
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deposits, the friars hoped to control in some way the montafia 
inhabitants also. 

In 1705, it was resolved to found the three missions,‘ though 
Eneno was not begun until 1710. The intervening years were 
spent by the friars in persuading the Indians to submit to the 
irritating discipline of the mission and this was a difficult task. 
In other parts of South America, the missionaries could offer the 
Indian protection from the slavers or from superior hostile tribes. 
Neither motive was valid in the Perene valley; nor could these 
Indians be reduced by foree. Instead the missionaries here had 
to employ the slower method of winning the confidence of the 
natives and of persuading them that it would be to their benefit 
to settle in a mission. Frequent visits were made by the mis- 
sionarics to the isolated groups with gifts of iron tools which 
were distributed in accordance with the social prestige of each 
Indian; trails were opened to unite the scattered groups and 
lastly several of the smaller groups would be persuaded by gifts 
of iron tools to settle near the home of some influential Indian, 
whose good will had already been secured by generous gifts, 
where larger fields would be cultivated to care for the denser 
population.” In the ease of Eneno, the decisive factor was the 
decision of Don Juan Chillonga, called by the missionaries the 


X1/39, folio 137. However, only the missionaries of the eighteenth century 
were able to put the plan into effect. 

4Informe del Padre Fray Francisco de San Joseph al Virrey del Pert. 
Lima, afio de 1711. The original of this document was in the Biblioteca 
Nacional at Lima. This was destroyed in the fire of 1943, but a photo- 
static copy is preserved at Ocopa. 

‘Informe del Padre Fray Francisco de San Joseph al Virrey del Peru. 
Ocopa, Junio 5, 1730 in Fray Fernando Rodriguez Tena, Misiones de la 
Santa Provincia de los Doce Apostoles de Lima, Biblioteca Naciondi Lima, 
p. 373. Tena wrote a manuscript history of the missions which is merely 
a fabric of documents from the ancient archives of the Franciscans in 
Peru. Many of these documents have since disappeared. Hereafter it will 
be referred to simply as Tena, Misiones. 

6 Libro de Bautismos, Casamientos y Entierros del Pueblo de San An- 
tonio de Eneno desde afio de 1732 hasta 1742, p. 218. Archivo Historico. 
Ministerio de Hacienda, Lima. Seccién Colonial nimero 0567. Hereafter 
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curaca of Eneno,® to settle in a mission. He invited the friars to 
begin a mission for his people. 

The invitation of the curaca of Eneno presented an opportu- 
nity which the friars did not wish to waste. In November 1709 
a large expedition set out from Tarma which founded the first 
mission at the salt deposits on December 4, 1709 and the second 
at Quimiri in January 1710. After affairs in these two missions 
had been regulated, the third mission was begun at Eneno some- 
time in June or July 1710,7 much to the resentment of the In- 
dians who had come up the river for the annual salt harvest. 
The Indians shouted at the missionaries that they should go back 
home with their Christianity and permit them to retain their 
salt in peace.* Thus from the very beginning, Eneno occupied 
a strategic position in the missions of the Perene. Later its im- 
portance was to increase. In 1720, Eneno was made the terminus 
of a mule trail which began in Sonomoro, the headquarters of the 
missions in the Jauja montana and in 1733 this mule trail was 
extended to Pozuzo in the missions of Hudnuco.” Thus Eneno 
came to control not only the traffic on the Perene River but also 
on the shortest land route connecting the three montafia mission 
fields as well. 

When the friars began these three missions in 1709 and 1710, 
one of the first problems which they had to settle was how large 
could a mission village in the montana be. In the sierra, each 
priest was expected to care for about four hundred families. 
However when the friars entered the montafia they found the 
natives living in small scattered groups with from fourteen to 
referred to as Libro de Eneno. No reason is given why Chillonga invited 
the friars to found this mission. 

7Libro de Bautismos, Casamientos y Enticrros de este Pueblo de 
Nuestra Sefiora del Patrocinio de Quimiri desde 1710 hasta 1732, unnum- 
bered folio 7b. Archivo Histérico. Ministerio de Hacienda, Lima. Sec- 
cién Colonial nimero 0617. Hereafter cited as Libro de Quimiri. 

8 Informe de los Padres Misioneros al Padre Fray Joseph Sanz. Cerro de 
la Sal. Enero 24, 1716, no foliation, printed. 

®Carta del Padre Fray Francisco de San Joseph al Padre Provincial, 
Fray Diego de Paredes. Quimiri, Noviembre 4, 1720. Archivum Generale 
Ordinis Minorum, Missiones Peruviae XI/39, folio 179. Also, Tena, 
Misiones, p. 364. 
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seventy-two individuals in each group. Basically this mode of 
living was dictated by the fact that the soil would not support 
a denser population. Most of the available ground was rocky, 
cut by gullies and so leached by the heavy rains that after each 
use the fields had to lie fallow for twelve years to regain their 
strength.*° Under these circumstances, a mission village of four 
hundred families would have required such a large expanse of 
territory for its mere subsistence that the outlying fields would 
have been so far distant that it seems doubtful, if they could 
have been worked efficiently. 

The missionaries, of course, were anxious to find some practical 
answer to the problem. To this end, they introduced iron tools 
—the axe, machete, the hoe and even the plough together with 
the needed animals as well as food plants of various kinds as we 
shall see but none of these furnished a complete answer for while 
the tools made cultivation easier and the food plants introduced 
a beneficial variety of diet neither really attacked the central 
evil which was the poverty of the soil. Even after the missions 
were fully established the ancient system of field rotation still 
persisted for many crops.1! 

Under the cireumstances, the solution would have to be some 
sort of compromise between the single large village desired by 
the missionaries and the small widely scattered family groups of 
the montafia Indian. The compromise was effected by forming a 
mission not of one large village but of a number of smaller ones 
called ayllos. Thus in 1721, the mission of Eneno was composed 
of five such smaller units: ayllo of Eneno, ayllo of Rupatanes, 
ayllo of Epillaso, ayllo of Epillo and the parcialidad'* of 
Aposyaro. Eneno had 103 inhabitants, Rupatanes had 52, Epil- 


10 This material is taken from the defense of the mission methods written 
by Fray Francisco de San Joseph. Someone apparently had complained 
to the viceroy that the mission villages were too small and this put an 
extra burden on the royal treasury which had to pay the transportation of 
the missionaries from Spain. See Informe del Padre Fray Francisco de 
San Joseph al Virrey del Peru. Ocopa, Junio 5, 1730 in Tena, Misiones, 
p. 373. 

11 Jbid., p. 374. 

12 A parcialidad was an ayllo which was still in the process of formation. 
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laso had 38, Epillo had 170 and Aposyaro had 46 for a total for 
the entire mission of 409.'* The exact distance which separated 
these units is not known but Epillo was five leagues from 
Eneno ** and the others may have been situated at similar dis- 
tances. This was not an ideal solution and undoubtedly hindered 
the application of a severe discipline.’® 

2. Government. Each ayllo of the mission was governed by 
these officials: curaca, alealde mayor, alealde, capitan, fiscal, 
alealdé de campo and regidor.’* All of these officials, with the 
exception of the curaca, were the ordinary members of the regu- 
lar Spanish village government. The Spanish offices were filled 
every January 1 by the free vote of the men of the ayllo.'? The 
office of curaca was apparently the head man of the ancient In- 
dian organization. His duties are not defined but in prestige, 
the curaca ranked higher than any other official of the ayllo.** 
In the ayllo of Eneno, the curaca apparently held this office for 


13 Padron de toda la gente reducida en el puchlo de Eneno. Eneno, 
Febrero 5, 1721. Archivo General de Indias (AGI), Lima 541. 

14 Breve Relacién de las cruelisimas muertes que dieron a tres misioneros 
apostolicos y dos donados con otros muchos sirvientes en los pueblos de 
Santa Cruz de Sonomoro, San Antonio de Catalipango, Jesis Maria y San 
Miguel de Quisopango el dia 20 de Marzo del afio pasado de 1737, escrita 
por el Padre Fray Joseph de San Antonio, Marzo 3, 1738, folio 275. Docu- 
mentos de Ocopa, Biblioteca Nacional, Lima (B N 1). 

15 This system lasted in the missions of the Perene until sometime after 
1725. After that time, the number of Indians in each mission diminished 
to such an extent that it was possible to gather all of them in one spot. 
Before 1725 only Quimiri formed one large village. Since this permitted 
the missionaries to enforce a much stricter discipline, the Indians of the 
other missions who caused trouble were generally sent to Quimiri for cor- 
rection. After Eneno had been reduced to a single settlement, it became 
the place of correction. 

16 This list of officials is compiled from the various padrones which sur- 
vive of the mission of Eneno. The titles are always placed in back of the 
name of the individual holding the office. 

17The minutes of the balloting for one such election in Quimiri are 
preserved in the Libro de Quimiri, folio 11. It is curious that the alcalde 
de campo elected in this election held on January 1, 1720, was a Juan 
Santos. Could this be a relative of the later rebel leader? 

18 This is a conclusion of the author drawn from the fact that whenever 
the various officials are listed together the curaca always heads the list. 
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life and was succeeded by a male relative. Thus Don Juan 
Chillonga was the curaca at the time of the founding of the mis- 
sion. He was succeeded by his only surviving male relative, a 
nephew, Don Mateo Asia and he in turn by his son, Don Mateo 
Quillmoch Asia, who held the office from at least 1732 to 1742.'” 
This last also held a regular commission from the Spanish vice- 
roy as Maese de Campo which permitted him to carry the Span- 
ish staff of office and to escort the Spanish dignitaries of church 
and state on their official visits to the missions.”” 

The other officials in general took care of the routine affairs of 
the village. The cuaraca, alealde mayor, alealde and regidor 
composed the city council and administered the affairs of the 
village, such as the preservation of order, the administration of 
justice in minor matters, the arrangements for the fiestas, repairs 
to the church and the like. The capitan was the war chief and 
he led the local militia on ceremonial occasions. and also in battle. 
The alealde de campo was in general the superintendent of the 
fields of the mission. He selected the spot where the new fields 
were to be planted, saw to it that the fields were cultivated and 
harvested at the right times and also that the paths and bridges 
needed to reach the fields were kept clean and in good repair. 
The fiseal gathered the children of the village morning and after- 
noon in the chureh for the period of religious instruction. Dur- 
ing the instruction, he also helped to maintain order. In the 
absence of the missionary, the fiscal was to lead the prayers of 
the people in the evening and on Sundays. He also selected the 
workers who were to sweep the church on Saturdays as well as 
the main streets of the village.*t Naturally, the real power in 


19 Libro de Eneno, p. 218. 

20 This is mentioned many times in the mission records. Specifically, 
see Libro de Eneno, p. 219. 

21 This description of the duties of the various officials is taken from a 
short description of the mission system as found in the Libro de Bautismos, 
Casamientos y Entierros de este Pueblo de Pozuzu, p. 218, ff. Ministerio 
de Relaciones Exteriores del Peru, Lima. The account is not signed but it 
was almost certainly written by Fray Simén de Jesus Jara who had served 
for almost two years as the resident missionary in Eneno. Since the author 
intended this to be a general description, it was felt that it would be valid 
also for Eneno. 
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the mission was generally the missionary himself and most of the 
officials had to consult with him before they could make deci- 
sions.*? 

3. The village and people of Eneno. The ground plan of the 
ayllo of Eneno was the same as that of any Spanish village. 
Its center was a large plaza from which radiated short straight 
streets on which were placed the homes of the natives—three 
houses to each block.** In the center of the plaza was a large 
wooden cross and fronting on the plaza were the chureh, the 
missionary’s residence, warehouse and fort. The chureh was 
built in the same style as the Campa houses but on a larger 
scale. It was built of tree trunks and roofed by a woven mat of 
smaller branches and thatched with palm fronds. There were 
no side walls. Its over all length was about eighty-seven feet.** 
The altar was of carved alabaster of Huamanga’”’ and the re- 
tablo was composed of two large double paintings.** One of 
these paintings had a representation of a soul in heaven on one 
side and on the other a soul in hell, which was used in the in- 
struction of the Indians. 

After the church, the largest building in the village was the 
residence of the missionary, built of heavy wooden planks. This 

22Tt is strange but there is nothing in the mission accounts known to 
this writer which would show that there was any official board which would 
administer the affairs of the entire mission. One would think that surely 
there must have been some officials to coordinate the efforts of the various 
avllos besides the missionary, but there is no trace of any such official in 
the records. After 1725 of course such coordinating officials were no 
longer necessary because all of the people of Eneno had been gathered in 
one place. 

23 Tena, Misiones, p. 363. 

24 Sumario de las tres conversiones de esta Santa Provincia de los Doce 
Apostoles, hecho por Padre Fray Francisco de San Joseph. Ocopa, No- 
viembre 2, 1725. AGI, Lima 541. Two of the missions, Quimiri and 
Pichana, had churches which were made of whitewashed adobe. 

23 Inventario de las alhajas de las iglesias y conventos de todos los 
pueblos de la conversion de la Sal, hecho por Padre Fray Lorenzo Niiez 
de Mendoza, visitador de las conversiones, el aho de 1732, folio 63. 
Documentos de Ocopa, BNL. 

26 Inventario de las alhajas de las iglesia y trastes del convento de este 
pueblo de Eneno, Julio 8, 1740, folio 144b. Documentos de Ocopa, BNL. 
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building had to be of some size because it was to be used not only 
by the missionary and his guests but it was also to serve as a 
dormitory for the boys of the village past the age of puberty 
and for all orphan boys. The missionary tried to teach the boys 
to speak and to write Spanish so that later they might be able 
to occupy positions of trust in the missions. Some of the boys 
were also taught Latin. For this reason the priest’s residence 
was sometimes called a colegio and the boys were called colegi- 
ales. The library of the “colegio” of Eneno boasted twenty- 
four volumes, among which copies of the bible and books on 
theology and history predominated.** Attached to the convent 
was the fort *” and close to it the mission warehouse. The fields 
of the Indians lay round about the village. The site of the vil- 
lage was seldom changed, but the fields were rotated.*” 

“7 One of the reasons why the friars kept the boys with them was to 
preserve them from harm during the drinking bouts, for it sometimes hap- 
pened that some of the children died from neglect or from wounds during 
these feasts. One account even states that unless the missionary would 
thus shield the children sometimes three-fourths would die. Thus, Carta 
del Padre Fray Pedro de Magarifios a S. M. Lima, Abril 22, 1750. AGI, 
Lima 532. This practice of keeping the boys separated from their fathers 
was frequently resented by both the boy and his father. See Breve 
Relacién, folio 235b. Documentos de Ocopa, BNL. 

It is not clear just what was done with the girls of post pubertal age. 
However, it seems clear that orphan girls were entrusted to the care of 
private families of the village with the mission sharing some of the ex- 
pense. What was done with the other girls is not clear. See Padron de 
los pueblos e indios que tiene la conversion del Cerro de la Sal. Cerro de 
la Sal, Julio 19, 1718. AGI, Lima 537. 

28 The largest library in the Perene missions was at Quimiri. It num- 
bered ninety-two volumes. See Padron y Disposiciones de los cinco 
pueblos a que se han reducido los ocho que tenia la conversion del Cerro 
de la Sal por causa de las epidemias, hecho desde 15 de Agosto de 1724, 
folios 49b-51. Documentos de Ocopa, BNL. 

29 Tena, Misiones, p. 362. In 1732 there were thirteen cannon in Eneno. 
These were under the direct care of the Negro, Antonio Gatica. These 
may have been the weapons later used by Juan Santos after Gatica joined 
his cause. See Inventario de las alhajas de la iglesia y trastes del convento 
de este pueblo de Eneno, Mayo 8, 1782, folio 142. Documentos de Ocopa, 
BNL. 


30 There is no indication that the site of the village of Eneno was ever 
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The inhabitants of Eneno were drawn from two tribes: the 
Amuesha and the Campa,*! though at this time it is impossible 
to state what percentage of the total population came from either 
tribe. However it would seem that the missionaries were not 
interested in perpetuating tribal distinctions and intermarriages 
were very frequent. The mission records of Eneno from 1732 to 
1742 list in all thirty-three marriages, twenty-two of which state 
the tribal origins of the parties. These marriages may be listed 
as follows: 

Amuesha man with Amuesha woman—two marriages. 

Amuesha man with Campa woman—one marriage. 

Amuesha man with woman (father Amuesha 
one marriage. 

Campa man with Campa woman—six marriages. 





mother Campa)— 


Campa man with Amuesha woman—six marriages. 

Campa man with Conibo woman—one marriage. 

Negro man with Amuesha woman—two marriages. 

Negro man with Campa woman—two marriages. 

Zambo (father Negro—mother Amuesha) with Amuesha woman 

—one marriage.*” 

These of course do not exhaust the number of intermarriages 
in the mission of Eneno, for it is clear from the references in the 
mission records that there were at least several more marriages 
which had been celebrated before 1732 in which the parties were 
from. different tribes. Thus, both Don Mateo Quillmoch Asia, 
the cuaraca and Maese de Campo and his brother, Don Barto- 





changed but this was done rarely with some of the other mission villages. 
See Carta del Padre Fray Francisco de San Joseph al Padre Comisario 
General. Ocopa, Julio 12, 1732. AGI, Lima 539. 

31 [t should be noted that the figures to be given here are from the years 
1732 to 1742, or in other words from the period when all the inhabitants 
of the mission had been settled in one spot. This might have hastened the 
intermarriages. Earlier when the inhabitants were more numerous and 
were therefore divided into separate settlements, it might well have been 
that one ayllo was composed only of Campas and the next of Amueshas. 
In that case, the rate of intermarriage might well have been lower. 

32 These figures are from the official wedding records in the Libro de 
Eneno. 
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lome, both Amueshas, had married Campa women before 1732.** 
The Negro Gatica had also married an Amuesha woman “ before 
that date and none of these weddings are included in the above 
list.*° 

Perhaps the presence of the Negro in the population of the 
mission is a surprise. Originally, the Negro had been introduced 
by the missionaries to perform the drudge work in the fields of 
which the Indians were not capable. At the same time the mis- 
sionaries used the Negro to teach the native how to use the 
plough and to care for cattle and sheep, skills which the slave 
had aequired already in Africa.** Within a few years, the role 
of the black slave became even more important. In 1721, the 
blacks were armed and were used henceforth as the bodyguards 
of the missionaries.*’ Later the Negro became the artisan of the 
missions and the trusted guide and interpreter of the new mis- 
sionaries.** By 1732,a few are even found as temporary custodians 
of entire missions.*” From that time on, the Negro slave became 
the factotum of the missions—a responsibility which he discharged 





‘Libro de Eneno, pp. 218 and 225. 

+ Libro de Eneno, p. 121. 

°5 In a discussion of the population of the mission of Eneno one would 
like to discuss also the aspect of the stability of the Indian in the mission, 
or in other words, did the Indian remain in the mission after he had been 
reduced. A discussion of this kind would presuppose that the investigator 
had at his disposal a complete list of the padrones of Eneno from the very 
beginning of this mission, so that he could see what families settled there 
at that time and how long they remained. Unfortunately at this time, this 
writer does not yet possess a complete series of such lists of names from 
Eneno or any other mission of the Perene. However, as shall be seen 
later, the mere number of inhabitants of Eneno fluctuated so violently 
within such brief periods of time that the conclusion would seem to be 
almost inescapable that few of the families or their descendants whoé had 
witnessed the founding of the mission in 1710 were still present in 1742. 

36 Carta del Padre Fray Francisco de San Joseph al Padre Fray Joseph 
Sanz. Lima, Septiembre 19, 1718. AGI, Lima 537. 

37 Carta del Padre Fray Fernando de San Joseph al Padre Pedro Ortiz. 
Sonomoro, Febrero 27, 1721. AGI, Lima 541. 

38 Tena, Misiones, p. 368. 

39 Tena, Misiones, p. 400. This took place at the Cerro de la Sal. The 
name of the Negro was Joseph Baltasar. 
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with loyalty and efficiency and to the satisfaction of the friars. 
Several Negroes died in defense of the missions and one of their 
number was martyred as a Franciscan friar—Fray Francisco 
Javier de Jesus.*” Most highly regarded was Antonio Gatica, 
resident of Eneno, who was to become the Sargento Mayor * of 
the Negro caste in the entire mission area. In time he was to 
become one of the most influential figures in the missions and his 
defection in 1742 made possible the ultimate success of Juan 
Santos. 

In the absence of complete inventories, it is impossible to state 
exactly how many Negroes were at work in the Perene missions, 
although the number never seems to have been large and indeed 
the official plan called for only one Negro at each mission.*? In 
1718, when Negro slaves are mentioned for the first time in the 
mission records, they numbered only eight men and three women, 
though the friars were then procuring five more women for the 
five bachelors.** In 1721, eight men still remained although one 
had been killed the previous year.** By 1725 the number had 
been reduced to six men,** three of whom had died by 1730.* 
By 1735, the total had risen again to five, though incidental ref- 
ences show that the number of Negro residents in the missions 
was greater.*? 


4° There were at least five Negroes who gave their lives in defense of the 
missions of the Perene. See Memoria de los muchos que han muerto por la 
fee, folios 205-209. Documentos de Ocopa. BNL. 

41 This title occurs frequently in the mission records but the writer never 
saw any definition of its exact meaning. Actually, Gatica was the 'eader 
of his people in all the montafia missions, but whether he achieved that 
position as a result of this title is not known. 

42 Tena, Misiones, p. 368. 

43 Padron de los pueblos e indios que tiene la conversion del Cerro de 
la Sal. Cerro de la Sal, Julio 19, 1718. AGI, Lima 537. 

44 Carta del Padre Fray Francisco de San Joseph a S. M. Tarma, Marzo 
23, 1721. AGI, Lima 538. 

45 Tena, Misiones, p. 331. 

46 Ibid., p. 363. 

47 Ibid., p. 450. In 1735, when the mission records list only five Negro 
slaves in all the Perene missions there were actually five Negroes residing 
in Eneno. From this it is evident that the percentage of Negroes in the 
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The relations between the mission Negroes and the mission 
Indians were not always cordial. In the beginning, the Indian 
was afraid of the black because of his color and especially be- 
vause the slave actually administered the punishments to the 
delinquent Indians.** The Negro on his side in the first years 
vared just as little for the Indian and in 1718, the five Negro un- 
married men threatened to run away unless the missionaries 
would procure Negro women whom they could marry.*® In time, 
however, the relations between the two races improved and by 
1725 the two Negro slaves stationed at Eneno had married mis- 
sion women,’ By 1735 all of the Negro slaves were married 
to native women *! and from that time on this seems to have 
been the regular thing.*? The marriage of one Negro reflects the 
social position which could be reached in the missions by a slave 
for Antonio Gatica of Eneno was the husband of Margarita Ap- 
pinur,®*® the sister of Don Mateo Quillmoch Asia, Maese de 
Campo. 

The many intermarriages between the Amueshas and the 
Campas of Eneno raise the question of what changes may have 
resulted thereby in the culture of these tribes, especially of the 
Amueshas. More interesting still might be an investigation of 
possible African traits which may have been introduced by the 
Negro slaves. Surely the relatively many marriages of these 





missions would be much higher than the records indicate. Perhaps this is 
due to the fact that the missionaries in their official correspondence were 
listing only those Negroes who were the property of the missions, while 
the children of those slaves who were free men would be found only in the 
lists of marriages, baptisms and the like. Fortunately we do have this 
latter list also for Eneno. 

48 Carta del Padre Fray Francisco de San Joseph al Padre Fray Joseph 
Sanz. Lima, Septiembre 19, 1718. AGI, Lima 537. 

49 Thid. 

50 Tena, Misiones, p. 332. 

51 [bid., p. 450. 

52Tt is curious that although it became the normal thing for the Negro 
man to marry Indian women there is only one mention of a Negress who 
married an Indian man. This marriage took place in Quimiri; the hus- 
band was a Campa. Libro de Quimiri, unnumbered folio 21. 

53 Libro de Eneno, p. 121. 
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vigorous men, aided by their social position as missionary help- 
ers and by their own native superior cultures, must have left 
more than a trace on the montafia culture in this area. Cer- 
tainly, the Negro cultural contribution would have been strong, 
if the slaves had come directly from Africa; and, although there 
are few data available at present which indicate the place of 
origin of these Negroes, it is certain that some had been imported 
directly from Africa.** These at least could add new elements 
to'the Amuesha culture of the Perene region. 

4. Epidemics. One of the things which strikes any student of 
the missions in Peruvian montana were the epidemics which 
struck the missions with such frequency and violence and which 
either dispersed or killed at times half or even more than half of 
the total population.*® Such a large population loss repeated at 
frequent intervals must have reduced mission life almost to the 
point of chaos and the student is forced to wonder just how 


54 Of the five Negroes residing at Eneno in 1735, two came from Africa, 
one from the Congo and the other from an unnamed place, a third had 
come from Panama and the fourth was called an Ethiopian, with the name 
of Challa. Was this man really an Ethiopian of the Galla tribe? This 
Challa was the father of the Zambo referred to in the list of marriages 
given above. 

55 Tt is almost impossible to state what percentage of the loss was due 
to the death of the Indians and what percentage was due to the flight of 
the Indians from the mission. From the standpoint of the missionary, 
the result was the same since, in either case, the Indian was generally lost 
for the mission. The montafia Indian really seems to have had only one 
remedy against illness: instant flight into the jungle. At the first sign of 
sickness, the Indian would leave all and flee into the jungle without sup- 
plies and often even without weapons. Thus some who might have escaped 
the ravages of the disease fell easy prey to wild animals or to starvation. 
At the present time, fairly exact figures are available only for the epidemic 
which struck Eneno in 1736 and 1737. During that time, the mission 
population decreased by 64. Of these 28 died in the mission and 26 were 
said to have died in the jungle as a result of the disease, starvation or 
“tigers.” Thus 54 out of the total 64 missing died, from one cause or the 
other. It is not known if this is a typical case. See Libro de Eneno for 
lists of the dead, pp. 220 and 227. On those pages Fray Simon de Jesus 
Jara, then resident missionary at Eneno, in his random notes furnishes a 
striking picture of the effects of an epidemic in a typical mission. 
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much influence the missionaries were able to maintain over their 
people. Indeed the epidemic was the worst enemy of the mission 
for not only did it decimate the Indian population but it also 
gave the medicine men an occasion for their hostility to the mis- 
sionary.*® In Eneno, the two most common diseases were small- 
pox and hemorrhages from the mouth, possibly the sign of an 
advanced stage of tuberculosis. 

Epidemics of one kind or another serious enough to be re- 
corded in the mission recerds occurred in 1711,°7 1713,°5, 1719 
and late 1722 and 1723 °° and as already mentioned in 1736 and 
1737. All of these disasters struck Eneno. Perhaps the most 
serious was the severe epidemic of 1722 and 1723, which ravaged 
all the missions. Up to that time, the missions had been con- 
tinually on the increase though there were some temporary set- 
backs. However, this one epidemic carried off or scattered at 
least two-thirds of the inhabitants of the mission villages, most 
of whom were still eatechumens. Eneno had more than 800 in- 
habitants before the disease struck but after it only 220 re- 
mained.*' Other missions experienced even heavier losses.** 
Out of a total population of about 13,000 in all the montafia mis- 
sions of eastern Peru, about 8,000 children alone had died by 

°6 Informe de los Padres Misioneros al Padre Fray Joseph Sanz. Cerro 
de la Sal, Enero 24, 1716. Printed. 

°T Certification de Don Phelipe Suasnabar, teniente general de la pro- 
vincia de Tarma. San Miguel de Acobamba, Septiembre 13, 1713. AGI, 
Lima 536. 

58 Informe del Padre Fray Francisco de San Joseph al Rey. Lima, No- 
viembre 25, 1713. Printed. 

59 Carta del Padre Fray Francisco de San Joseph al Padre Fray Juan de 
Rueda. San Tadeo de los Autes, Agosto 24, 1723. AGI, Lima 541. 

60 Tbidem. 

61 Actually the mission census of 1724 shows that Eneno had 287 inhabi- 
tants, but 67 of these represented the remnants of two other missions which 
had disappeared during the epidemic and these people were added to 
Eneno. 

62 Thus Chavini, a mission in the montafia of Jauja, which had 347 in- 
habitants before this plague had only 90 after the epidemic had run its 
course. See Padron y Disposiciones ... hecho desde 15 de Agosto de 
1724, folio 41. Documentos de Ocopa, BNL. 
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August, 1723.°° It was a blow from which the missions never 
really recovered. The following population figures for Eneno 
show the fluctuations, mostly due to the epidemics: 


1712—more than 600 inhabitants ° 


1721—409 ®* 
1722—more than 800 “ 
1724—287 

1732—392 *" 

1736—213 * 

1737—159 * 

1739—152 ”° 


It can be seen from these figures that there were two periods 
of decline in the population of Eneno, one after 1723 and the 
other after 1732. The decline in the period after 1732 is not 
alarming until 1736 when an epidemic of hemorrhages was fol- 
lowed in 1737 by a near famine occasioned by the Torote re- 
bellion in the missions of Jauja. This rebellion began in March 
1737 and took the missionaries so completely by surprise that 
there was no Spanish force then in the missions to repel it. In 
this emergency, Don Mateo Quillmoch Asia and Antonio Gatica 
led the local militia of Eneno against the rebels and frustrated 
their attempt to invade the missions of the Perene.” In the ab- 
sence of the men the crops at Eneno were not well cared for and 


63 Carta del Padre Fray Francisco de San Joseph al Padre Fray Juan de 
Rueda. San Tadeo de los Autes, Agosto 24, 1723. AGI, Lima 541. 

64 Informe del Padre Fray Francisco de San Joseph al Rey. Lima, No- 
viembre 25, 1713, printed. 

65 Padron de toda la gente reducida en el pueblo de Eneno. Eneno, 
Febrero 5, 1721. AGI, Lima 541. 

66 Padron y Disposiciones . . . hecho desde 15 de Agosto de 1724, folio 
41. Documentos de Ocopa, BNL. 

67 Tena, Misiones, p. 401. 

68 Estado en que hoy dia, 1 de Abril de 1736, se hallan las conversiones 
de Tarma, escrito por el Padre Fray Joseph de San Antonio. Madrid, 1750. 

69 Libro de Eneno, pp. 214-218. 

70 Vista del pueblo de San Antonio de Eneno, hecha en 14 de Octubre 
de 1739, folios 177-181b. Documentos de Ocopa, BNL. 

71 Libro de Eneno, p. 221. 
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worms destroyed most of the corn, beans and manioc.”* Then 
two tardy Spanish expeditions arrived in the missions and these 
had to be supplied with the grain in the mission warehouses, so 
that little help could be sent to Eneno. Many of the Indians 
there were forced to eat earth to still the pangs of hunger.” 
Their weakened condition encouraged the disease. 

This epidemic of 1737 was partially responsible for the loss of 
the missions in 1742. Although both Don Mateo and Gatica 
were rewarded by the royal officials for their loyalty, Don Mateo 
seems to have been disturbed. In the epidemic he had lost al- 
most all of his children: three daughters ** and two of his three 
sons.*” In 1742, when Juan Santos began his rebellion in the 
Pajonal the movement had made relatively little progress until 
finally in August Don Mateo and Gatica decided to support the 
Santos’ pretensions and thus opened the missions of the upper 
Perene to the rebel movement. With their help, Santos drove 
all the Spaniards out of the montana of Tarma until well into 
the nineteenth century. 

72 Breve Relacion . . . folios 276b-277. Documentos de Ocopa, BNL. 

73 Libro de Eneno, p. 222. 


74 Libro de Eneno, p. 225. 
75 Libro de Eneno, p. 218. 
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